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reviewer happens to know that the author has long been engaged on 
another work, to which he has already devoted several years, and for 
which abundant success is predicted; and as he has many years of work 
before him, he is cordially welcomed into the ranks of those who have 
striven to make military studies interesting to the general public. He 
may yet accomplish more than most of us. 

Theodore Ayrault Dodge. 

Life of Canning. By H. W. V. Temperley. (London: James 

Finch and Company. 1905. Pp. 293.) 

Much attention has recently been directed in England to a study of 
Canning's statesmanship, and at least two brief biographies have ap- 
peared since 1903. Mr. Temperley is however wholly right in asserting 
that no thorough or satisfactory biography has ever been produced, and 
the field was certainly open to him in the attempt to supply this want. 
He claims to have done so, and if his book were accepted at the value 
asserted in the introductory chapter, the present volume would un- 
questionably take rank as a first-class biography. Mr. Temperley states 
that he has searched records, unearthing a mass of new and striking 
material, and that by the use of this material he has, he thinks, settled 
forever certain controverted points. His note of almost arrogant over- 
confidence is unfortunate in an introduction, and becomes fatal to a 
ready belief in the author's deductions, when continued throughout the 
work. It is in truth a distinct flaw, and the chief one in Mr. Temperley's 
manner of presentation. 

The new sources utilized are " the drafts of Canning's official de- 
spatches in the Record Office, . . . Castlereagh's despatches — from 1818 
onwards — of which the secret and supplementary despatches to Stewart 
are of immense value and importance as exhibiting the real tendencies 
of his mind and policy. . . . about twenty original letters of Canning 
which throw light on some obscure points of his life and especially on 
his work at the Board of Control ", and " the papers and correspondence 
of Sir Robert Wilson who was acquainted with the chief Liberal leaders 
of the English Opposition and was also a friend and confidant of Can- 
ning". A long list is given also of the printed works used by the 
author. It will be noted at once that these new sources bear very little 
on Canning's earlier career, and in fact the author gives not a single 
reference to other than printed works for any incident earlier than 1807. 
His own work is then distinctly a study of Canning's later years, and in 
particular of Canning as a minister. 

Without furnishing detailed proof, it may be stated that Mr. Tem- 
perley has so far succeeded in his purpose as to have produced the best 
biography of Canning that has yet been written ; the best, that is, in the 
matter of new material presented in orderly fashion, and in the just 
deductions drawn from that material. It will be difficult to deny the 
justice of the defense here offered for Canning's Danish expedition 
(though in this the author does not agree with Mr. J. H. Rose), or to 
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overthrow the weight of proof brought to show that Canning's succes- 
sion to Castlereagh marked an epoch in English diplomatic history. It 
is also emphatically asserted, and apparently proved, that Canning in 
the affairs of the Spanish colonies and of Greece was animated by a 
desire to improve world conditions as well as by his conception of what 
was demanded by purely English interests. The more recent belief in 
regard to Canning's foreign policy has been that it was wholly insular, 
but it will need strong evidence to controvert the proof offered by Mr. 
Temperley. But in other respects this biography is sadly lacking. The 
author has centred his study so much upon those episodes with which 
his new material deals that other activities of his hero (and the work 
is distinctly a bit of hero-worship) are too briefly and often erroneously 
treated. He tells us that Canning's attitude toward the United States 
was at all times one of " honorable conciliation ", and that had Canning 
been steadily in power there would have been no difficulty with that 
nation. This is not an intentional denial of what Mr. Henry Adams has 
written, for there is no evidence that the author has any knowledge 
of that writer's History. The example cited illustrates a fault pervading 
the entire volume, and one to which those who have found a mine of 
" new material " are peculiarly liable — the neglect of older printed 
works that in their time were based on careful studies of the material 
then available. The sense then in which it may be conceded that this 
is the best biography of Canning yet published is that it is at least a 
beginning in the right direction, and that in certain aspects of Can- 
ning's career the author's judgment is sound and his proofs are suffi- 
cient. But it must be repeated that the argumentative form of ex- 
pression employed is unfortunate, for it necessarily lessens one's con- 
fidence in the author's impartiality, and may easily, by its irritating effect, 
blind the reader to the real merits of the work actually accomplished. 

E. D. Adams. 
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A History of the United States. By Edward Channing. Vol. I. 
The Planting of a Nation in the Nezv World, 1000-1660. (New 
York : The Macmillan Company ; London : Macmillan and Com- 
pany. 1905. Pp. xi, 550.) 

It is now seventy-one years since George Bancroft published the first 
volume of his History of the United States. Since that time Richard 
Hildreth is the only historian who has undertaken and carried through 
to a fair degree of completion the project of a detailed narrative history 
of our country from its beginnings based on first-hand study of the 
sources. George Tucker's History of the United States is omitted be- 
cause his treatment of the colonial period was a mere outline sketch. 
This formidable task is now again attempted by a scholar of high 
attainments and established reputation. A comparison of the work of 



